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remarks by B. Johnson and E. W. Hovey (J. BOG. CJiem.
Ind., 1918, 136 T): ''Cross and Bevan claim that the
cellulose residues obtained from wood are not true cellu-
loses of the same type as cotton cellulose, but that they
are, in properties, true oxycelluloses, giving furfurol as a
typical reaction. It must, however, be remembered that
the furfurol reaction is by no means a characteristic re-
action for oxycellulose, since, for instance, the typical
oxycellulose obtained by treating cotton with bleaching
powder solution does not give the reaction. Moreover,
these cellulose residues do not show the most typical
oxycellulose reaction, namely, the high reducing power
(copper number)." Then M. Cunningham (Chem. Soc.
Trans., 1918, 113, 173-181) states that the whole question
of the structure of the cellulose complex remains open,
and Cross and Bevan (ibid. 182-187) throw doubt on
the usually accepted furfuroid-pentosan relationship. The
present writer also thinks that the celluloses should be re-
grouped, or at least some definite distinction should be
drawn between the groups suitable for plant physiologists
and those suitable for chemists. With the advance in
our knowledge of the constituents of fibres, these fibres
should now be classed according to the nature of the
cellulose they yield on treatment. For instance, cotton
and flax fibres contain similar non-celMose constituents,
although the proportions of these constituents are quite
different in the two cases, and the celluloses, which are
isolated from these fibres by the bleaching process, are
chemically indistinguishable. These fibres ought, there-
fore, to be classed in the same chemical group, in spite
of the fact that one is a seed hair and the other a bast
fibre.1 The use of such terms as pure, pecto- or adipo-
celluloses are not required to distinguish these fibres. It
is true that flax contains a small quantity of woody
matter, but this is of little importance in the numerous
operations through which the fibre is put, and the state-
ment that flax cellulose is more easily hydrolysed than
cotton cellulose is not supported by the observation of
1 It has been shown (E. Heuser and A. Hang, Z. angew. Chem., 1918, 31,
166, 172; /., 1918, 650 A) that the cellulose separated from straw is in-
distinguishable from cotton cellulose.